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THE CIVIC PROBLEM FROM A SOCIOLOGICAL 
STANDPOINT. 1 



PROFESSOR IRA W. HOWERTH 
The University of Chicago 



The discussion of the civic problem from a sociological stand- 
point demands an explanation of what the sociological standpoint 
is. There are not a few who deny the existence of sociology, to 
say nothing of granting it the development and independence 
which the possession of a standpoint would imply. And, in spite 
of the fact that such a denial is deemed unworthy of special atten- 
tion, it must be admitted that sociology is not yet sufficiently 
advanced to speak on any subject with convincing authority. Still 
there is a sociological standpoint, and much of the confusion of 
thought in regard to civic and social questions might be avoided 
if this standpoint were always taken by those who discuss them. 

Sociology is commonly defined as the science of association. 
As such it may limit itself to the description of social phenomena 
and their causal explanation. It may be as indifferent to human 
progress, as contemptuous of the utilitarian purpose which its 
conclusions may serve, as ethically colorless, as "pure," as the 
science of mathematics. This conception of sociology is, I think, 
as far as it goes, legitimate. But every science has its application, 
and few scientists are able to preserve the neutrality they claim 
for their science. As Arnold Toynbee said of political econo- 
mists : " While affecting the reserved and serious air of students, 
[they] have all the time been found brawling in the market- 
place." So, if sociology were merely a pure or abstract science, 
we should still undoubtedly have at least the standpoint of the 
sociologist, if not of sociology. 

1 An address delivered on Civic Day, Thursday, October 6, 1904, in the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, at a meeting arranged by the National Municipal 
League, the League of American Municipalities, and the American Civic Associa- 
tion. 
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Sociology, however, is something more than a descriptive and 
explanatory science. It does not limit itself to a study of the 
past and the present, of things as they are and have been, but asks 
of every " is " what it ought to be. It is constructive, it is teleo- 
logical, it is a science of social values. It recognizes the unity and 
organic nature of a city or nation, and frankly proposes the 
improvement of the collective life as its end. Municipal soci- 
ology, if I may use that expression, projects from the best dis- 
coverable elements in municipal life a civic ideal which serves as 
a criterion and standard of judgment. It proves all things, and 
holds fast to that which is good; the good being that, and that 
only, which enhances the municipal life. Its measure of the 
good and evil consequences of facts and conditions is always in 
terms of general civic well-being. 

The sociological standpoint is, therefore, the standpoint of 
absolute impartiality with respect to the interests of a social 
group. It is the standpoint of the life of the people as a whole. 
From this standpoint all the elements of human well-being are 
duly regarded. From it we observe the actual or probable effects 
of a measure, not only upon the industrial, political, religious, 
or social interests of the municipality, but also upon its physical, 
moral, and intellectual life. From the standpoint of the political 
economist, for instance, that form of municipal government is 
best which best promotes the economic prosperity of the city; 
from the standpoint of the physician, that which best promotes 
the health of the people; but from the sociological standpoint, 
that form of government alone is best which best promotes the 
general welfare. The standpoint of sociology is, in a word, the 
standpoint from which we see all around the circle of human 
interests. 

What, then, from this standpoint, is the civic problem ? The 
civic problem, as ordinarily understood, is, I suppose, the prob- 
lem of good government. Perhaps it might be stated in this 
form : Given the conditions of a municipality, what form of 
government is best applicable to it, and how may the adoption of 
that form be secured? But from the sociological standpoint the 
civic problem is something more than the problem of municipal 
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government. It is the problem of municipal life. The good and 
evil of a municipal administration are usually measured in terms 
of the dominant interest of the municipality. If these interests 
were religious, that form of government would be pronounced 
good which best subserved the interests of the church; if indus- 
trial, that form which best promoted the economic activities of 
the people. Now, the dominant interests of the average American 
municipality are industrial and commercial. It is a complimen- 
tary remark to' say of a city that it is on a " boom." The demand 
is, therefore, for a business administration, and in more senses 
than one. Any form of administration of municipal government 
that would drive away business would be, I suspect, per ipso 
facto condemned as bad. But the business interests of a city are 
not its only, nor indeed its chief, interests. They are important, 
they are fundamental; and certainly no thinking person would 
propose or advocate a system of government which would wan- 
tonly disturb them. But still business is not sacred ; or, if so, it is 
not as sacred as human life. Therefore, the business which 
does not contribute to the health and happiness of the people 
ought not to be continued. The problem with respect to certain 
forms of business is not how to promote them, but how to render 
them unnecessary. Life is the test of all things — of conduct, of 
government, of institutions, of all human activity, individual or 
collective. Whatever contributes to the quantity or quality of 
life, no matter how apparently insignificant, is dignified and 
noble, is sacred, is divine. On the other hand, whatever detracts 
from, or is injurious to, life; whatever abates one jot or one 
tittle from true living, no matter how ancient and respectable it 
may be, is undignified, unworthy, ignoble. The true object of a 
city's consideration, and of all its agencies, is the life of its citi- 
zens. The civic problem, from the sociological standpoint, is 
therefore the problem of promoting, improving, enlarging, the 
life of the people. It is the problem of general civic well-being; 
not a problem of wealth, but of weal. It is the problem of utiliz- 
ing all the powers of man and nature for the good of all the 
inhabitants of the city. It may be stated, perhaps, as follows : 
Given a municipal population with its physical, mental, and moral 
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development, its wealth and its natural resources, how can it best 
utilize these powers for the attainment of the most complete well- 
being- of all its citizens ? The civic problem so stated may indeed 
be considered a problem of government, providing we under- 
stand by government, not an external, and more or less independ- 
ent factor of control, but a ready servant of the people, the 
active agency through which the collective will of the munici- 
pality finds expression. But the problem will be more clearly 
grasped, I suspect, if it is conceived as a problem of the develop- 
ment and economy of force. This is the character, indeed, of 
every civic or social problem. The negative phase of the civic 
problem is how to deal with municipal waste of wealth and life. 

The thought of municipal waste is usually limited, I suppose, 
to the extravagances and corruption of municipal authorities; 
and this in itself constitutes an enormous leakage and a grave 
problem. The rapidly accumulating indebtedness of our cities, 
the increasing annual cost of such government as we have, have 
been noted with alarm by all students of municipal administra- 
tion. There is not a city in the country, perhaps, which does not 
pay more for its government than the service is worth ; which does 
not support supernumerary or superannuated politicians — public 
functionaries which are either barnacles pure and simple, or rudi- 
mentary municipal organs as useless, if not as dangerous, in the 
municipal anatomy as the appendix vermiformis is in the human. 
The removal of this latter organ is said to be in the way of 
becoming a fad. Let us hope it will extend to municipal surgery. 

Examples of official waste crowd upon the student of the 
civic problem. I shall present only a single illustration from 
Chicago. A couple of years ago an investigation of the accounts 
of the West Town Board and the West Park Board showed that 
the tax-payers of our city had been for years systematically 
robbed by the wasteful and extravagant practices of these boards. 
On one original bond issue of $667,000 interest amounting to 
$1,160,400 had been paid, and the issue once refunded was half 
outstanding. The special taxes paid by the people year by year 
to meet interest and principal had gone chiefly into the pockets 
of officials, and the estimated waste was about a half million 
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of dollars. That this is a mild illustration of graft could be 
shown by other experiences of Chicago, and by that of other 
cities; but it is a typical illustration. Now, graft is, of course, 
a crime, according to any legitimate definition of that word ; but 
until it is recognized as such, and its punishment is as swift and 
as severe as that of other crimes of equal enormity, a problem 
which might well absorb the whole attention of a body like this 
is how to abolish it. 

Official waste, however, great as it is, is only one phase of 
the civic problem, as it appears from our present standpoint. 
Wealth and energy not utilized for the public good ; unemployed 
labor power, whether in the slums or on the boulevard ; the per- 
formance of labor socially unnecessary; the premature exhaus- 
tion of labor power by too early, too long, or too strenuous 
employment, or by the unsanitary, dangerous, or degrading con- 
ditions imposed upon it, are all forms of municipal waste. All 
the money and energy put into the art of industrial competition ; 
in puffing articles, good, bad, and indifferent; in pushing trade, 
is an expenditure for which there is no adequate return. The 
lives enfeebled and shortened by preventable diseases, and by 
the conditions of the slums and the sweat-shops, the needlessly 
dangerous and brutalizing conditions under which many are 
compelled to work, represent an incalculable economic loss. The 
employment of women and children in hours and conditions 
which injure their vitality, however profitable it may be to the 
individual employer, is plainly municipal folly. The civic ideal 
is an ideal of humanity and economy. 

In view of all the waste of our municipalities, and the nar- 
row conception of government commonly accepted, Mr. Bryce's 
oft-quoted statement, that the government of cities is the one 
conspicuous failure of the United States, is extremely charitable. 
From the standpoint of wholesome and happy human life, the 
city itself is a failure. Who can contemplate the dirt and dis- 
order, the ugliness and filth, the smoke and noise, of a great 
city, the tenements and flats, and the fact that human beings 
live in them, without pitying the necessities of the people, or 
questioning their sanity? Ruskin has doubtless uttered many 
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extravagances, but what he has said of a modern city is true. 
It is, indeed, a place " where summer and winter are only alterna- 
tives of heat and cold ; where snow never fell white, nor sunshine 
clear ; where the ground is only a pavement, and the sky no more 
than a glass roof of an arcade; where the utmost power of a 
storm is to choke the gutters, and the finest magic of spring to 
change mud into dust." We read of the " downward draft " in 
the cities; that they must be recruited from the country; that 
their mortality is at least 20 per cent, greater than in the rural 
districts. This is only another way of saying that life in a city 
tends to physical and moral degeneration. Now, the relative 
population of our cities is rapidly growing larger. How much 
greater will be the effect on the nation when we are practically 
an urban people? Obviously, if the conditions of the cities 
remain the same, there will be a distinct degeneration of the 
people, as a royal commission recently reported of Scotland. In 
England three-fourths of the population live in cities. The 
vitalizing current from the country grows less and less, and, in 
spite of improvements in municipal administration, the people of 
England are declining in strength and vigor. This was shown 
at the recruiting offices, for the recent war in South Africa. Only 
about a third of those applying for service were physically fit. 
It is a plain inference, too, from the appearance and condition 
of the English working-people. The average life of the English 
laborer, who, of course, suffers most from the evils of city life, 
is only twenty-two years. An English city is not very different 
from an American city. The effects upon human life are essen- 
tially the same. In Massachussetts cities, for instance, the aver- 
age life of a common factory operative is thirty-six and three- 
tenths years, while that of a farmer is sixty-five and three-tenths 
years. 

Obviously, then, there is a great opportunity for the city to 
promote the economy of one of its best assets, namely, the physi- 
cal life of its people. Perhaps half the deaths of cities are due 
to diseases that are preventable. If our municipal authorities 
should devote half as much time and thought to the physical wel- 
fare of the people as they ordinarily do to politics, mortality 
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might be reduced one-half, and thus the real wealth of the city- 
be enormously increased. 

Take, for instance, the economic loss due to the familiar 
disease known as consumption. The number of deaths annually 
in the United States from this disease is estimated at from 
145,000 to 160,000. A recent writer declares that "one in three 
of all the deaths between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-four 
years is due to consumption; one in four, between the ages of 
thirty-five and forty-four." And he continues : 

These are the years wherein a worker is at his best, when he repays to 
the community what it has spent upon him in his nurture and upbringing. 
.... The average man's earnings in the working period of his life are about 
$12,600. The average earnings of a consumptive, taking into the calculation 
the short period which he earns full wages, the period when he can work 
only part of the time at what light tasks he can find, and the still longer 
period when all that he can do is to gasp for breath, a burden to his family, and 
more than a burden, a menace — the average earnings of a man that dies of 

consumption are no more than $4,075, a loss of $8,525 on every man 

Leaving out of the calculation all that it costs for medicines and nursing, 
counting only the loss of wages, we are out more than a billion and a third 
of dollars every year by the Great White Plague. It is as if every year the 
city of Columbus, Ohio, were utterly depopulated and not a living soul left 
in it. It is as if ten times what it costs us for the postal system of the United 
States every year were absolutely thrown away, and we got nothing for it. 
For this loss of wages by consumptives is a needless loss. They have to die 
some time, it is true, but they need not thus die before their time. 

So much for a single preventable disease. As a further illus- 
tration, consider the loss from typhoid fever. Thirty-five thous- 
and deaths a year in this country are due to it; and yet medical 
authorities assure us it is one of the most readily controlled and 
preventable diseases. An epidemic of typhoid in a city, town, 
or village is an evidence of culpable ignorance on the part of the 
people or criminal negligence on the part of the authorities. 

Now consider what could be done, if the municipality gave 
the same attention to health as to wealth. New York, with 
attention to the matter by no means ideal, has reduced its mor- 
tality from consumption 40 per cent. Chicago, by such care as 
she has given to the promotion of health, has reduced her death- 
rate from 73 per 1,000 in 1854 to 15.43 in 1904. London has 
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decreased its mortality from 29 per 1,000 in 1835 to from 17 to 
19 at present. The armies of the leading nations of the world, 
by the enforcement of simple sanitary measures, have greatly 
decreased their mortality from disease. In our own army since 
1872 there has been a decrease of nearly 40 per cent., and officers 
and men of that army, with their superior knowledge of sanita- 
tion, have stamped out the yellow fever in Havana. Does it 
not seem, then, that the wisest expenditure of money that a city 
can make is in the endeavor to approach the sanitary ideal, 
namely, the absolute prevention of all parasitic diseases? In view 
of the possibilities in this direction, how childish and foolish are 
some of the expenditures of municipal funds — in the entertain- 
ment of a foreign figure-head, for instance, or in the jubilee cele- 
brations at the close of the Spanish War ! 

What has just been said of the economic loss due to munici- 
pal neglect of health might also be said of education. No one 
can estimate the loss of a municipality from suppressed or unde- 
veloped capacities. True economy practiced here would take 
every child out of the factory and off the streets, and put it into 
the school, and keep it there for whole-day sessions until it is 
sixteen years old. It would more than double the expenditure 
for teachers and equipment. As a nation, we boast of our educa- 
tional system and the money we expend upon it; and it seems 
a pity to say anything derogatory of it now while we are busy 
appropriating the flattering comments of the Moseley Commis- 
sion. But I venture the assertion that, while in comparison with 
other countries we may have some reason to 1 boast, this educa- 
tional system upon which we pride ourselves, when considered 
in the light of what it ought to be, is pitiably defective and ineffi- 
cient. As a nation, we spend $225,000,000 a year for common 
schools ; but the sum is small compared with what some nations 
spend on their armies. Our own military appropriations for 
1903 were $220,000,000, and there are loud complaints of the 
comparative insignificance of our army and our navy. We pay 
four or five millions for a warship, and begrudge a slender 
appropriation for schools. We do not recognize how much 
more economical it is to invest money in men than in men-of- 
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war; how much more important to a nation is brain-power than 
sea-power. 

But I cannot point out, much less consider, all the problems 
involved in the civic problem as it appears from the sociological 
standpoint. I must content myself by offering, in conclusion, a 
suggestion or two in regard to its solution. 

From the sociological standpoint, the civic problem, embra- 
cing as it does a whole cluster of problems, is primarily educa- 
tional. But the problem of education is, from one point of view, 
a problem of government. A municipal government truly repre- 
sentative of the people is, as I have said, the active agent for 
promoting all their interests. This implies a liberal theory of the 
functions of government. Theories of government, however, 
are relative, not absolute. When the government of a nation or 
a city is from without — of a nation by a king or a privileged 
class, or of a city by a state legislature, a ring, or a boss — the 
laissez faire theory of government has much to commend it. For 
if history teaches anything at all, it is that £ as a rule, the business 
of governing will be run in the interest of the governors. It 
is not strange, then, that with the ignorance, selfishness, and cor- 
ruption of the governments of the world before their eyes, men 
like Mr. Spencer should conclude that government should keep 
hands off; that in its attempts to mitigate human suffering it 
continually increases it. All governments have been in the past, 
and are now, more or less external, and consequently more or 
less paternal. They should, therefore, be restrained. But 
restraint is not the end; they should be popularized. When the 
government of a city becomes popular in reality as well as in 
name; when it is a government of, by, and for the people, then 
selfish and corrupt aims are no longer to be feared — because a 
city could hardly be said to be corrupt and selfish with regard 
to itself — and the only danger is ignorance. Then the positive 
theory of government applies. Then a municipal government, 
no matter how extensive its functions, is but the self-directed 
activity of the municipality, which is as wholesome for a city 
as that sort of activity is for an individual. The dangers of popu- 
lar ignorance will remain to be feared, blunders will be made, 
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and perhaps the economy will be less than under government 
by an external agency. Self-government is by no means neces- 
sarily the best in point of immediate achievement. It is only in 
the light of its final results that it is superior. Its end is the 
interests of all, and all public action, no matter how mistaken, 
is disciplinary. It learns to do by doing. The action of such a 
government is not paternalism. What the government as an 
outside agency does for the people may be so called; but what 
the people consciously do for themselves through the govern- 
ment acting as their agent is not paternalism, but democracy. 
Democracy and paternalism is a contradiction in terms. 

The first step, then, toward the solution of the civic problem 
is to popularize the government; to take it out of the hands of 
the politicians, and put it into the hands of the people. Obviously, 
the principle of home rule is a sound one. But home rule alone 
is not sufficient. Home rule may still be the rule of the boss or 
the ring. The end is not attained when the government of a city 
is located within its limits. It must be brought into right rela- 
tions to the people. Not home rule, but self-rule, is the object 
to be attained. Hence, direct legislation, popular initiative, the 
referendum, and popular veto are measures which should be 
approved. These reforms will not remove all the evils of munici- 
pal life; but we shall not be on the direct path to a correct solu- 
tion of the civic problem until these measures are enacted. There 
are evils of democracy; but the only cure for them is more 
democracy. All proposals, therefore, for lessening the activity 
and the influence of the people of a city in their own govern- 
ment should be frowned upon. The proposal of a restriction of 
the suffrage, whether by an educational or by a property qualifi- 
cation, is, I think, reactionary. Such restriction would deprive 
those who need it most of the experience and discipline without 
which they never would become good citizens. The immediate 
results might be better; but to prefer an immediate advantage 
to a deferred but greater good is not the mark of intelligence in 
a man or in a municipality. 

Now, the problem of popularizing the government of a city 
is largely a problem of developing the civic consciousness, which, 
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in turn, is a problem of education. Hence, education in the 
school and in adult life should be consciously turned toward that 
end. The evils of city government are due in part to defective 
teaching in the schools. If the sociological standpoint were 
there taken; if relative social values were there always consid- 
ered, and the habit of estimating them were there formed, there 
would be a readjustment of the curriculum and an improved 
quality of citizenship. If the voters of this generation had been 
taught in the schools the economic value of health and life, and 
the social effects of individual ignorance and action, the passage 
of a health ordinance — as, for instance, against spitting in public 
places — would never have been described as "four-flushing." 
As the school, however, is not the only educational agency, we 
need not rely altogether upon it for civic education. There 
should be the widest diffusion possible of civic knowledge among 
adults. General publicity of the work of all departments of the 
municipal service should be secured, not merely by publications 
of interest to scholars only, but in a form that will appeal to the 
understanding and the interest of every voter. 

Formal education, however, is not the only method of devel- 
oping the collective will. It should be supplemented by experi- 
ence. For this reason the public ownership of public utilities is 
to be encouraged, not only upon economic grounds narrowly con- 
ceived, but upon the highest civic grounds. Until the govern- 
ment of a city is lifted into the high prominence and command- 
ing dignity which the performance of great functions, which 
touch closely the daily life of every citizen, gives it, the exercise 
of the right of suffrage will not be in the highest degree educa- 
tional. From the sociological standpoint, then, municipal owner- 
ship is not merely an ideal to be striven for, it is an educational 
necessity. 

By this general view of the civic problem I am led, then, to 
the conclusion that education and municipalization should be 
the watchwords of municipal reform. Of the details of legisla- 
tion and governmental machinery I have not spoken; for time 
would not permit, even if I were competent to do so. But the 
things to which I have referred are fundamental. The socio- 
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logical standpoint, the standpoint of life, should be taken in the 
study of all civic and social questions. From this standpoint 
the civic problem is the problem of all-round civic well-being. 
The primary conditions of its solution are a purified and devel- 
oped democracy, and an integrated and intelligent civic con- 
sciousness. There is no immediate and final solution of the prob- 
lem, to be sure; but that is no excuse for inaction. Everything 
that leads to life should be desired and striven for, and the things 
which lead to destruction should be scorned and destroyed. 



